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THE LIBRARY. 


HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Illustrated by Tales, Sketches, Anecdotes and Adventures; with nu- 
merous engravings. By Lambert Lilly, Schoolmaster. Published 
by William Hyde, 134 Washington Street. 


Next to the subject of Religion, what is so in- 
teresting and useful as the study of History, 
especially the History of our own Country—the 
adventures, the hardships, the courage and the 
patriotism of those good men, to whom we are in- 
debted for our wise laws and wholesome regula- 
tions, our schools, our churches, and our benevo- 
lent institutions—and when these things are pre- 
sented to the mind in such plain and familiar 
language, and illustrated with pictures and anec- 
dotes, as in the little book mentioned above, we 
think a winter’s evening could hardly be more 
pleasantly employed by our youthful readers, than 
in its perusal, and the conversation to which it 
would naturally lead. We make the following 
extracts as a sample of the work:— 


New England was first settled by people called 
Puritans. They were a remarkable set of men, 
and every thing that relates to them is interesting. 

For many ages, all that part of Europe which 
is now most civilized—France, England, and 
other countries—was involved in the darkness 
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them as customers. They found them faithful in 
work, and therefore employed them. But with 
all these aids, it was very difficult for them to pro- 
cure a living in that place. The stoutest of the 
Puritans found they could only support themselves 
and families from day to day; and those who 
were advanced in life, had no other prospect than 
to die in poverty, and leave their families nearly 
destitute. 

Some of the party wished to settle in South 
America, under the dominion of Spain; but they 
resolved at last to embark for Virginia; and 
Messrs. Cushman and Carver were sent to ‘pro- 
cure a patent for land of the Virginia company, 
in England. They procured the desired ‘patert, 
by great exertions, in 1619; but it will be seen, 
that the Puritans never used it after all. 

At Delft they found all things prepared. Here 
other friends came from Amsterdam to greet them 
with a last farewell. The last moment had now 
come. Their venerable pastor, Mr. Robinson, 
who was to remain, now kneeled, and the whole 
company knelt with him in fervent prayer. They 
then parted with mutual embraces and tears, and 
a prosperous gale soon bore them to England. 





of Popety. The Pope of Rome was the head of | A 


the Roman Catholic religion; and to him several 
of the nations of Europe were subject in all reli- 
gious matters. 

In less than six years, 270 persons were burn- 
ed and more than 12,000 clergyman silenced or 
prevented from preaching. The bones of Fagius 
and Bucer, who had died long before, were dug 
ap. These good men were formally summoned 
to appear, and give an account of their faith. Not 
obeying this order, of course, their bones were 
burned for the heresy of those individuals to whom 
they once belonged. 

Many who loved their religion more than life, 
continued to profess it, however, though in secret. 
A congregation of 200 persons were accustomed 
to meet even in the centre of London. But they 
met only in the dead of the night. Being assem- 
bled once in a house on the bank of the Thames, 
they were discovered by their enemies, the Catho- 
fics. The house was so effectually surrounded 
and guarded by the latter, on the land side, that 
they thought themselves sure of their prey, and 
waited patiently till day-break. At that time, the 
building remained there indeed, but every one 
of the two hundred had escaped by water. 

Distressed, but not discouraged, a number, of 
them agreed with a Dutch captain, thé next spring, 
to carry them to Holland. 

The Puritans remained at Amsterdam but a 
year, and then removed to Leyden. Here they 
resided twelve years and acquired such a charac- 
ter for upright and peaceable conduct, that the 
Magistrates of the town spoke of them, at the end 
ofthat time, with great respect. The French 
who resided there, had been constantly quarrel- 
ling with the magistrates; but ‘‘these English,” 
said they, ‘‘ have lived among us twelve years; 
and during all that time, not one lawsuit has there 
been against, or amongst them.” 

They were poor; but the Dutch, finding them 
honest and punctual, lent them money. They 
Saw they were industrious, also, and so preferred 





They went to Southhampton, where they found 
the English vessel of 180 tons, which they had 
hired. A part of them went on board of her; and, 
a part being on board the small vessel from Hol- 
land, they set sail from England, August 5th, 
1620. One of the vessels soon sprung a leak, 
and they were obliged to return and repair. They 
sailed again; and again were beaten back, and 
compelled to leave the small vessel. They were 
now all crowded into one ship, and sailed once 
more, on the 6th of September; but a dreadful 
storm arose soon after, and for more than two 
months, they were tossed upon the stormy ocean. 
But on the 9th of November, they descried the 
bleak and barren shores of Cape Cod. Two days 
after, they anchored in Cape Cod harbor. 

The Puritans had intended to settle at the mouth 
of the river Hudson, in New York, agreeably 
to the charter they had obtained in England, that 
place being within the limits of the Virginia com- 
pany. But it appears that some Dutch people 
intended to establish a colony there of their own, 
and, therefore, secretly bribed the captain to. de- 
ceive them. He made unnecessary delays in 
England, and then took them, by design, to a 
place, on the coast much farther north than that 
which they wished to go to. Here, under pre- 
tence of dangerous shoals and approaching win- 
ter, he persuaded them to remain. 

The very day they landed, an armed party was 
sent to make discoveries. They returned at night, 
having found nothing but water, woods and sand- 





hills. The next day was the Sabbath, and they 
all rested. On Monday, the men went on shore 










































































to refresh themselves; the women to wash, at- 
tended by a guard; and the ron began to 
repair the shallop for the purpose of coasting. 

‘On Wedaseloy, Capt.’ Miles Standish took a 
party of sixteen men, well armed, and went to 
make further discoveries. About a mile from the 
sea, they saw five Indians, who fled. They pur- 
sued them ten miles; but night coming on, they 
stationed sentinels, kindled 4 fire, and rested 
quietly around it. 

In the course of their travels over the country, 
they found several heaps of sand, one of which 
was covered with mats, an earthern pot lying at 
one end. On digging, they found a bow a ar- 
rows; but presuming it was a grave, they repla- 
ced every thing, and left it as they had found it. 

In another place they met with an old iron ket- 
tle, and near it, another pile of sand, in which 
were buried three or four bushels of Indian corn. 
They hesitated, but finally took the kettle and a 
part of the corn, acti J if ever they found the 
owners to return the kettle, and pay them for the 
grain. They afterwards discovered the owners, 
and liberally paidthem. The corn was in a bas- 
ket, handsomely woven of thin shavings of tough 
wood, stained With bright colors. By and by, they 
found a place fortified with palisadoes, or stakes 
and posts framed together like a wall, They also 
saw a trap for taking déer, in which one of the 
men was caught without being injured. The 
next day, they returned, and were joyfully receiv- 
ed by their companions. 

The corn was of great value to them; for the 
show covering the ac ype immediately after, it 
was impossible to find any more, and without 
seed, they could have had no harvest the next 


ear. 
‘ As soon as the shallop was ready, a was 
sent in her to examine the coast: but they found 
no good place for a settlement. They discovered 
some graves and wigwams, but saw no Indians. 

Mr. White had a son born about this time, who 
was named Peregrine. He was the first lish 
child born in New England, and lived to be eighty- 
four years of age. 

Wednesday, December 6th, the pilgrims sent 
out a fourth expedition. ound was now 
covered with snow; and the cold wind froze the 
salt water on the clothes of the men, like coats 
of mail: Having landed, they made a fire, and 
slept in the w the first night. The next day, 
they discovered an Indian ing-yard, surround- 
ed by palisadoes. Many of the graves were stak- 
ed around, each with its particular circle of wood. 

At five in the morning of the next day, there 
was a cry of ‘‘ Indians! Indians!” by the guard 
they had set, anda shower of arrows fell in among 
them, followed by horrible yells. But the noise 
of the English guns was still more terrible to the 
savages. They thought the report a sort of thun- 
der and lightning, and fied in great fear. Their 
arrows were kept by the white men, as curiosities. 
They were pointed with deers’ horn and eagle’s 
claws. 

On the 17th, they discovered the place where 
Plymouth now stands, and were much pleased 
with the pleasant brooks and woods, the excel- 
lent land, the two fine islands in the bay, cover- 
ed with walnut trees, beach, pines, and sassafras, 
and the innumerable fowls and fishes in and upon 
——— , a 

e explori arty having returned, the ves- 
sel came fo Paty at Bi ona On the 20th 
of December, 1620, after landing and viewing the 
place again, the whole company concluded to set- 
tle upon the main-land, on the high ground. It 
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appeared to have been planted with corn some 


and many springs of good water. 

e summer of 1622 being dry, the harvest 

was scanty, and the colonists weré lied to 
rocure a supply from the Indiaiis. Governor 
radford travelled among the tribes for this pur- 
pose, and obtained twenty-eight hogsheads of corn, 
which he paid for in knives, blankets, beads, and 
other things of that kind. Squanto, who guided 
him upon this route, fell sick and died. e ask- 
éd the governor, on his death-bed, to pray for him, 

‘* that he might go to the Englishman’s heaven.” 

The Indians could make nothing of the English 
manner of writing, for a long time. A Massa- 
chusetts gentleman and his friend, travelling 
through a piece of woods, took with them an In- 
dian lad, as a guide. The two whites separated 
in the course of the day, though not to a great 
distance. One of them, finding some curious 
berries, sent them to his companion, by the lad, 
with a note, written on a leaf of his pocket-book 
with a lead péncil, specifying the number he had 

. sent. 

The one who received the present, found some 
of the berries missing, and having reprimanded 
the boy for eating or losing them, sent him back 
for more. The gentleman forwarded a second 
parcel, with the number again marked on a piece 
of paper. The boy played the same trick with 

- these, and delivered only a part of them. 

“This procured him a second scolding. He then 
fell down upon his knees, in great amazement, 
and kissed the paper. ‘‘I have found out,” said 
he, ‘that this paper is a witch, or a conjuror. It 
tells you what it did not even see; for when I 
flung away the last berries, I took care to slip the 
note under a stone; but, even there, it found out 
what was passing. It is greater than a powal.” 























NWARRATIVE. 
From Ré of a Clergy 
THE FIRST FAMILY PRAYER. 

TF have a word of encouragement to say to pious 
wives of unbelieving husbands. fF have the pleas- 
ure to be acquainted with a man of respectability in 
society, who may be considered im his conversion 
as having been emphatically given to the prayers 
of God’s people. He had lived forty years with- 











out God in the world—had become the father of 


a family of children, to whom the mother only in 
that house liad set the example of piety. I 
believe her to be a praying woman. er hus- 
band was not a dissipated man, in the usual sense 
of the term, though a free liver. He had wasted 
many precious hours and spent much money in 
gay and jovial company, but being ardently at- 


tached to the partner of his affections, submitted 
without 


complaint to the natural restraints impos- 
ed by his connection with a pious woman. She 
even ope to him the hour of the evening 
when he must always return from his visits, to 
the circle of home. 
fer am the appointed time, he would has- 
ten hi 


ings of his wife, or to escape the expected rebuke 


from one whom he knew loved him above all oth- 


ers on the face of the earth. With a somewhat 


irascible temper there were mingled many gener- 


ous traits of character, and a disposition benevo- 
lent andtractable. It needed but asuperficial ob- 
servation to ascertain with a reasonable degree 
of ability, that if his mind could be turned 
to the impression of a holy influence, that im- 
ression would be strong and enthusiastic; that 
if he shoald become the subject of religious con- 
vietions, they would be likely to take a deep 
hold of his soul, and that ifhe should b a 


with him privately and 
ycars before; and there was a sweet stream there, | of his soul. 
tionate manner. 
which occurred on the third day after the first, | visaged boy, with overhanging brows, firmly com 
he was found to be under deep and solemn con- 
victions of sin. 
a child, at the remembrance of his sins. 


If he chanced to be near 
e homeward im order to spare the feel- 


This was done in a plain and affec- 
At the second conversation, 


The stout-hearted man wept ike | 
We al-| 
most doubted what our eyes saw! But the work { 
was genuine, and within one week, he was added | 
to the little joyful praying circle, himself pleading 
with all the fervor of a young convert and the 
freedom of a soul emancipated by the Lord Jesus. 

Among the little sins which he gave up, was) 
that of drinking a glass of ardent spirits with wa- 
ter, once a day at dinner. Not having been 
much enlightened at the time on the subject of 
temperance, none of the reasons presented to him 
for total abstinence, struck his mind with so much 
force as this—the necessity of exhibiting a good 
example to his children. ‘The continuance of the 

ractice he did not fear would ruin him, or even 
ead him astray; but it might destroy his children. | 
He therefore renounced it. 

Every experienced pastor knows the thrilling 
interest which is diffused over the scene of the 
first opening of family worship in a house where 
the voice of prayer has been silent through the 
lapse of years. No supposable occurrence can 
produce deeper sensations through a whole family. 
A long neglected duty, a duty never performed, 
and therefore new and strange, must now be com- 





intedly on the concerns | but too intimately to many young folk of my ac- 
roca Were I to draw a 


jicture of this 
isagreeable person, I would pencil a dark, sulky- 


pressed lips, and forbidding aspect, ill dressed, and 
ill looking. His name is Witt Nor. Master 
Will is, believe me, a very dangerous companion; 
he is so fond of his own way that he scorns advice, 
and pays no attention whatever to the counsel‘of 
those who are better informed. I shall never for-- 
get the distress he inflicted upon his mamma one 








ferent! 
to you 
one wi 


by ill 





day, when a most kind and benevolent man, Mr.. 
Lovechild, attempted to teach him that pretty 
hymn of Dr. Watts’s commencing— 

« Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
Instead of being grateful to the excellent gentle. 
man, he pouted and flouted, knit his great eye 
brows, clenehed his teeth, and—would you, Mary, 
believe it possible?—refused to utter a si 
word. I ama great enemy to flogging; but 
boys affect to possess no more intellect than 
brutes, they must expect to be treated as brutes, 
and I should scarcely grudge Wix1. Nor a sound 
whipping. This obstinacy renders him, as: you 
may suppose, ignorant and contemptible, . while 
his manners are rude and abrupt in the extreme. 
He is sadly despised by sensible people, ané 
shunned by all who value the kindly feelings o 
social life. I trust-that you, my dear, have ney 
er formed, and never can form, acquaintance with 
so unamiable a character. 











menced. The members are looking up to the 
head for the example. They perhaps wonder how 
it will be performed. On his birth-day, having ac- 
complished forty years, my friend, after many se- 
vere struggles, called his family together early 
in the morning, took the large family Bible from 
the shelf (unaccustomed thus to be used), and 
read a chapter with a tremulous voice. dee 
silence prevailed.. He could go no further, The 
family were dismissed—the worship of the morning 
being in form but half ished. The spirit 
was willing; but ah! the trial—the fear—the weak- 
ness of nerve in such awful service as that of God! 
The desires of the soul were too strong and agi- 
tating for the flesh. But must a young soldier 
yield to the temptations of the flesh 

Am Ea soldier of the cross, 

A follower of the Lamb; 

And shall I fear to own his cause, 

Or blush to speak his name? 

Perhaps he had not raised his trust sufficiently 
high. e determined, therefore, in the strength 
of God te renew the attempt. But in the second 
effort also, his heart failed him, and he requested 
his wife to lead the devotions of the family. Pray- 
er with"her was an accustomed business. The 
scene was too refreshing not to fill her with joy 
and confidence. She led the devotions of the 
family in a strain of fervency and affectionate 
earnestness that melted every heart and suffused 
every eye. Precious tears! They were the li- 


God, which had brought salvation to the house. 
A solemn awe pervaded the hearts of all. The 
husband and the father gathered courage and re- 
solution from what he had witnessed, and the 
way being broken, which for nearly twenty years 
had been hedged up, on the next morning he 
commenced the devotionat services of the family, 
discharged them with much freedom and unction, 
and for years has continued in that good way to 
which no husband—no father should be a stran- 
ger. He united with the church, and still main- 
tains a credible profession of the Gospel. Since 
then nearly all his children have obtained hope in 
the mercy of God, and I wilf only ask in conclu- 
sion, who can deny the efficacy of prayer? 














en he would be a Christian with all his 
eart. 

Believing that God hears and answers prayer, 
three Christian friends agreed to pray for his im- 
mediate conversion, both socially a apart. And 
that they might have something to pray for, it was 
determined that one of them should converse 


MORALITY. 








THE “ NOT” FAMILY. 
(A Letter to Miss Mary Cunningham.) 
My Dear Mary. 
I am about to introduce you to a family as in- 
teresting as varied. The eldest of them is known 





batory offering of thanksgiving to the grace of 


Nor should I wish you to know his sister either, 
though she is of a very different temper and dix 
position from her obstinate brother. A trembling, 
pale, delicate creature, full of fears and shia 

ties, anxious to do well, and yet getting.into all sorts 
| of awkward predicaments from her excessive tim 
idity. Ifshe is directed to place a China vase 
on. a shelf, she is sure to let it fall; if her parents 
wish her to try a new piece of music, or to copy 
a drawing, she always makes some provoking ob 
\servation as to her inability, that must annoy 
those who are much better able to judge of 
capacity than she can possibly be. Indeed, ak 
though there can be no doubt that her brother 
Witt Nor is the worst of the family, I have been 
often as much vexed with the nervous indecisiob 
of Miss Can Nort, as with Master Will’s obstinacy. 

You have often heard, my dear Mary, that to 
be useful is better than to be clever, though to be 
both is best. Now Can Nor, unless good ed 
cation perfectly changes her habits, will never 
be either useful or clever. The other night het 
cousin’s cap caught fire, and, instead of throwing 
on her head the vase of water that stood upon 
the work-box, or, better'still, snatching off thete 
ble-cover and smothering the flames with it, she 
stood still and screamed! Her poo i 
consequently, was dreadfully burnt. And ther 
Can Nor said ‘she was very sorry;” but sor 
row is pcrfectly useless, unless when it tends to 
improvement. And I regret. to: say that, # 
yet, she has not.taken: the necessary means t 
strengthen her character. 

Another tormenting brat is Master Dip Not. 
I would fain hope that he is afflicted with a de 
fective memory;—I.say hope, because then 
allowances might be made for his inattention; 
but I am convinced in. my own mind that his 
forgetfulnesses (as he calls them) are premedi 
tated. Be this as it may, he is a very imp, with 
undefined features, and inexpressive eyes; 
gish and awkward in his gait, and negligent in 
his dress; not of so overbearing a disposition a 
his elder brother, yet equally difficult to manage. 
I once knew a poor family almost starved by 
his carelessness. His mother had absolutely 
committed the charge of both food and money for 
their relief to this ungracious boy; yet his ha- 
bitual negligence prevented his attending to het 
directions. It was hoped that this misfortune 
would have cured him of his bad habits, but I 
fear they have become too strongly rooted; Dm 
Nor continues careless and negligent as ever. 

Displeased, my dear Mary, as I have reasob 
to be, with these three persons, I feel very dif 
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mall ——- 
ac-| _ferently towards their cousin,whom I recommend | blamed myself for my peevishness, and for not | reads this Companion, if you love that Saviour, 
this | to your attention as a careful, amiable young lady, | ascertaining who she was; thinking, that perhaps|who made little Nahum so happy on his dying, 
ky- | one who never offends by her flippancy, or injures | I had lost an opportunity of doing good.—A few| bed? Do you love your teacher as Nahum did 
om | by ill-natured observation. er picture has {days after, passing through C— street, I again| If you do not, let me entreat you to give your 
and been often painted, her finger resting on her | saw the little - I went ys her and asked | heart immediately to Him, who when he was on 
ster sweet and silent lips, and her mild, dove-like|her name. ‘‘ Lydia N—.” here do you live? | earth took little children into his arms and blessed 
on; eyes beaming with simplicity and truth. She | ‘‘ In that are house;”’ pointing to a low wooden |them, and who has said ‘‘I love them that love 
ice, walks with a sedate step, and is universally ad-|tenement—‘‘ Do you want to go to see my|me, and they that seek me early shall find me.” 
of mitted into the best society, because every one is | ma’am?”’ Curiosity prompted me to accompany M.E. H 
for-- convinced that she is a lover of peace and a hater|her to the house, to ascertain if possible, the 
one of scandal. Some giddy persons accuse her of| character of the inmates. As I entered, I beheld EDITORIAL. 
Mr.. being over-particular, and too silent in company; | @ good looking woman, employed at the wash-tub ; | === = Eeetsits 
etty but opinions of the thoughtless are of no value, the general appearance of the house was neat THE STORM. 


and I shall certainly take the earliest opportunity 
of introducing you to my especial favorite, Miss 








atle- Sam Not; who with her sister May Nor, are 
cb greatly est d by all amiable people. 

ary, May Nor is a profound reasoner, and worthy 
ogle of trust in all things. She never suffers impulse 


’ 


to act in opposition to reason, and even her pa- 
rents frequently apply for and value her opinion. 


imitation. Icould say a great deal more in her 
praise; but as I desire that you closely cultivate 
her friendship, you will soon discover what a val- 


ome. uable acquisition you have made. At first, you 
and may think her somewhat austere, and fancy that 
8 of her dignified countenance bears the expression of 
nev severity; but the more you know, the more you 
with will love her, and her counsel will prevent your 
getting into many of the scrapes to which young 
ther, ladies under, aye, and over, the age of twelve are 
dis- liable. 
ling, Farewell, for the present, then, my dear young 
urdi- friend. You have hitherto been, and I trust will 
— continue to be, a happy little girl. How can you 
; tim 


Her principles are fixed, and her deeds worthy of 


be otherwise, with such kind good parents, who 


and tidy, adorned with a few pieces of broken 
furniture, and an old picture of Christ at the well 
of Samaria. In the farther corner of the room 
I saw a little boy lying on a low bed, whom it 
instantly struck me was the ‘‘brother.’’ Seat- 
ing myself upon a broken chair, I asked her, if 
her little boy was sick. She replied ‘‘ Yes Sir, 
he has been unwell about three weeks.” How 
long have you resided in the City? ‘‘ About a 
month; I have been living in D—, but when m 

husband died, I was unable to support myse 

there, and removed to the City; I had been here 
but a week, when my little boy was taken sick; 
the expense for medicine, &c. or him, has been 
more than I could earn, and being wholly unac- 
quainted with the folks round here, £ let my little 
girl go out one afternoon, to see if she could get 
any money by begging.”’ The mother having oc- 
casion now to leave the room for a few moments, 
I thought I would improve them in talking with the 
child. Drawing near to the bedside, I said, well my 
dear, you appear to be sick. ‘‘ Yes Sir,” Are 
you in pain? ‘‘No Sir.” Well now, it is a se- 
rious thing to be sick, for then we are brought 

















vast do all that is best and wisest for yon? My space | very near to eternity; how should you feel, if you 
rent and your patience are nearly exhausted, yet | thought you should not get well again? ‘I don’t 
copy must in conclusion assure you of the affection and |€xpect to get well, Sir’’—and such a heavenly 
z ob friendship of A. M. H. {smile lighted up his countenance, at pronouncing 
nnoj [London Juvenile Souvenir. | these words, as convinced me, that to him, death 
f her was disarmed of his terrors. Why do you not 
i, al SABBATH SCHOOL. fear to die, my dear? ‘‘ Because, hope then to 
other go to Christ.” And what makes you think you 
been For the Youth’s Companion. | Shall goto Christ? ‘‘ Because he died for little 
isiot) §=-s THE SABBATH SCHOLAR’S DEATH-BED, | i/dren, and if they repent of their sins, and 
acy. ” |love him while they live here, he will take them 
rat to It was near the close of a very sultry day in|to Heaven with him when they die.” Do you 
to be the month of August, that, tired of the heat and | think you have repented of your sins, and giv- 
ede noise of the city, I resolved to refresh myself, by | en your heart to Christ? “Ves Sir, because 
neva taking a walk. The sun had not yet gone down, |I love him, and he loves me, and he stays with 
: he but was gilding the tops of the trees and houses, |me all the time.” Where did you hear that 
ywing gy With his departing rays, as with gold. _Uncon-|Christ died for little children? ‘My teacher 
upon sciously, I wandered’ along, and engaged in| used to tell me about it; at the Sabbath School, 
he te meditation, until I found myself at the iron gate | Sir, in D—. I had a proper good teacher, he used 
, she of the cemetery, at the south end of Washington }to come to our house, and take me up on his knee, 
vusia, street. The grassy mounds, the marble tomb-| and tell me how he wanted me to be a good boy, 
then stones and the granite sepulchres attracted my | and love God; because if I did, when I died, he 
es attention. As I stood at the gate, reflecting on | hoped we should meet and live together in Heav- 
ds to what might now be the condition of those whose|en.” Was that all you loved Christ for, because 
t, bodies lay in the dust, and thinking how many | you hoped he would take you to Heaven? ‘No 
as & of those, who were now cold in death had perhaps | Sir, I thought I ought to love him, because he was 
stood on the same spot which I then occupied, | so good as to die for me.” During the conver- 
Nor. and had looked on the same scene which I then | sation he asked me to pray with him. What shall 
a dee beheld, I_was interrupted by hearing the words, | T pray for? ‘‘Only pray that I may like what 
then Mr., will you give me a few cents?” Upon|God wants me to.” After the prayer, the Doctor 
tion; looking round, I saw a pretty, but ragged little | coming in, interrupted my conversation with him, 
t his gitl, apparently about five years old, standing | and being somewhat in a hurry, I promised to 
nedi- near me: she was barefoot, and her clothes| call againthe next day, and bid him good-bye. 
with though now ragged, shew that they had been well| The next day however, I was obliged to leave the 
slug- patched; on her head, was, what might, perhaps, | city, on business of such a nature, that I did not 
nt in once have been, a bonnet; the tear stood in her} return for a week. During my absence, little 
mn as tyes; her hands were folded in a supplicating| Nahum (for that was his name), was continually 
nage. manner, and her whole appearance seemed to|in my mind: the maturity of religious feeling 
d by say, I know you won't refuse. What do you wish| evinced by his answers, and especially his sub- 
utely todo with a few cents; “* For brother, Sir.” Feel-| mission in wishing to ‘like what God wished him 
vy fot Ing a little vexed at being thus interrupted in my | to,” as he artlessly expressed it, took deep hold 
: ie meditations, and not being disposed to enter into | on my feelings. I felt condemned even by the 
her any conversation with her, to ascertain the truth| mouth of that babe in Christ. As soon as I re- 
tune ofher statement, and thinking it the easiest way | turned, I hastened to the house of little Nahum; 
vut I to get rid of her, I gave her a little change, | but he was no more; his happy spirit had escaped 
Dp se she received with a courtesy, and ‘‘ thank’e, | from its bounds of clay, and had gone to mingle 
r. rt,” and departed. with the blessed society of Heaven, for which I 
asoD After I returned home the interesting appear-| felt that he was fully ripe. 
, dif ance of the little girl returned to my mind. Now I wish to ask every Sabbath scholar who 








A few years ago a young gentleman set sail, 
from a sea-coast town m the state of Maine, 
bound to the city of Boston. The wind was fair, 
and the day pleasant, as they sailed out of the 
harbor, and proceeded on their voyage “ over the 
deep and dark blue ocean.” The captain, and 
the sailors were men who cared nothing about 
religion, The young gentleman, who was a pas- 
senger on board the vessel, was a Christian. As 
he heard the sailors swearing and ridiculing every 
thing sacred, he kindly told them what the conse- 
quences must be, of living such lives. Then the 
captain joined in with the sailors in reviling re- 
ligion. They said that they wished to live short 
lives and merry ones; that they did not believe 
that God would ever punish them in another 
world for what they did in this; that they didnot 
want any of this sober religion. The young gen- 
tleman talked with them as earnestly and as 
kindly as he could, but they only laughed at. him 
and swore the more wickedly. They declared 
that they were not afraid to die, for they did not 
believe there was any Hell. The Christian went 
into the cabin, and laid down in his birth, and 
prayed that God would forgive these wicked sail- 
ors, who were breaking his commandments. -Be- 
fore long the darkness of night came and he fell 
asleep. About midnight he was awaked by a 
noise, and rose and went up on deck. The 
sky had clouded up, and the wind began to 
blow heavily. The sailors were bustling about; 
some up on the masts taking reefs in the sails and 
others stowing away the things upon deck, pre- 
paring for a storm. Every moment the wind in- 
creased and the waves rolled higher and higher. 
Before morning the wind was blowing: a perfect 
gale; every sail which was not taken in, was 
blown to pieces, and the waves were rolling like 
mountains, threatening every moment to over- 
whelm the vessel. The storm was growing con- 
tinually more violent, and the rain was pouring 
down in torrents. The vessel had sprung a leak, 
and the water was fast running into it. The wind 
continued blowing with violence all day, and 
when the night came, the storm was unabated. 
As the vessel rolled and pitched in the darkness 
of that tempestuous night, every one expected 
that before the morning they all must go to the 
bottom. 

The young gentleman was lying sick in his 
birth, but calm and easy. In prayer he com- 
mended his soul to God, and was willing to die. 
He was not afraid to go down to a watery grave, 
for he felt that the Saviour was his friend. 

The sailors who a little while before were so 
thoughtless and merry, were now so frightened, 
that they could do nothing. They came down to 
this Christian, and begged him to pray for them, 
for they were undone forever. Death was. near, 
and all their sins were staring them in the face, 
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‘and they were afraid to appear before the judg- 

. ment seat. Their religion was all they wanted 
in pleasant weather, but it was good for nothing 
in a storm. The Christian prayed for them, and 
they promised God that if he would save their 
lives, they would forsake their sins, and serve 
him. God stopped the wind, and cleared away 
the clouds. and sent pleasant weather, and then 
the whole crew commenced laughing and swear- 
ing, and carousing as before, and they would not 
listen to one word which the Christian said to 
them. 

From this story, which is a true one, we see 
how.afraid wicked men are of death, and we see 
that men may appear to be penitent when danger 
is near, and when that danger is removed they 
are as wicked as ever. S. C. 





{From our Correspondent in Portiand, Me.) 
EDWARD M*****,) 
{Coneluded.} 

‘The Sabbath day to Edward was more like a 
‘day of recreation and sport, than aseason of holy 
time and communion with God. He did attend 
the Sabbath School however, but I am uncertain 
how long.—He would rather play and walk idly 
bout, than be seen in this pleasant place. Nor 
did he prefer to attend the sanctuary of God. To 
be.sure he was often there, but he did not go to 
hear about truth andheaven. His parents made him 

‘o. [used to attend pretty constantly but some- 
times I would meet Edward, and be persuaded to 
go with him. I remember once when he invited 
me on the Sabbath, to go into the pastures to 
gather a few beech nuts—he said we should re- 
turn in season to attend the meeting in the after- 
noon. I accordingly went. But very few nuts 
did we get; when we returned, the services at 
church had commenced, and I was obliged to go 
in at that late hour. 

After this I was not so much in the company 
of Edward as before—he chose other associates 
who, would not scruple to leave their Sabbath 
School and their meeting to accompany him in 
his wickedness. he was my near neighbor, 
I could not help seeing a great deal of him; but 
I had. other playmates, whom I loved, and in 
whose company it was a privilege to be. I have 
seen good natured, kind and obliging boys, wor- 
ried and pestered by Edward, for no other reason, 
than because, they were better than he. He 
would take their hoops, break their arrows, and 

’ Josetheir balls. Once I saw him very busy, while 
a little boy was fixing his kite to fly, and on go- 
ing nearer to him I found he was wearing away 
the twine, so that the string might break as soon 
as it rose in the air. As I went nearer to him, 
he looked up, and winked, as bad boys and 
rogues always do, that I might keep silent about 
it. I cannot now remember whether he succeeded 
in his ee « not—but I hope he did not. 

As ard grew older, instead of reforming 
his conduct, he grew worse andworse. Good boys 
shunned him, and bad boys feared him.—He was 
still bent on his own inclinations, and would never 
yield to another. He would break the Sabbath 
and profane the holy name of God, as he used to 
do in early childhood. One day, I accidentally 
came across him in a small shop, and remonstra- 
ted with him on account of his conduct, and urged 
him to an immediate reform. But he was bent on 
his own course, and said he. was determined to 
have no one for his master. ‘If, my parents 
were to oppose me, or attempt to correct me,” 
said he, ‘*I would immediately leave them.” 
This he said when quite a youth—and how little 
did he think of the want i which would 
have followed such a rash step, as leaving a fath- 
er’s house. 

Now Edward M. has grown up to manhood, 
but no alteration for the better has taken place in 
him; he is even more vicious and profane. He 
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\is a disgrace to society; none but his companions 
in vice, court his acquaintance. Sometimes by 
chance, I fall in his way, but his eye is not bright- 
ened up, as it used to be when I met him in child- 
hood, those chastened days of gayety and thought- 
lessness, but with a forced smile he turns away; 
and my presence is unpleasant to him. When I 
meet him in the street, no words of friendship pass 
between us, and the simple ‘‘ How d’ye do,” is 
all that I have heard from his lips for many a day. 
My dear children, if you wish to grow up, re- 
spected and honored, begin now to put away evil 
practices and learn to do those things which will 
make you beloved by your associates, and secure 
for you a place in their affections. Begin to fear 
and love the Lord, and you shall be saved from 
vice and sorrow, and pleasantness and peace will 
crown all the days of your lives. D. C. C 





AWFUL WARNING! 

Mellen Snell, a young lad under fifteen years 
of age, accused of poisoning Dea. Daniel Noyes’s 
family in Boston, by sprinkling arsenic on their 
food, has had his trial, and been found guilty. On 
Wednesday last he was sentenced to one day’s soli- 
tary confinement, and two years hard labor in the 
State Prison. Sentence not to be executed until 
the 2ist of this month. In the meantime, the boy 
will remain in Jail, unless, if he intends to appeal 
to the Supreme Court, he be bailed in the sum of 
one thousand dollars. 


Judge Thatcher, previous to sentencing Snell, 
made the following observations: 


The object of all punishment, by a human tri- 
bunal, is two-fold—to act upon the offender, and 
to bring him, if possible, to a better mind; and, to 
deter others, by his sufferings, from committing a 
like offence. , 

The law punishes great crimes with severity; 
not because it delights to inflict suffering, but be- 
cause humanity as well as justice, requires that 
the community should be protected from their re- 
currence. ~ 

We should fail in the performance of the duty 
which we owe to society, if, from tender compas- 
sion to the youth ofan individual, or from sym) 
thy to highly respected parents and friends, who 
will pedhabty feel and suffer more exquisitely for 
him than he does for himself, we should inflict so 
slight a punishment for an enormous offence, as 
that the far should lose its terror, and that others 
would be tempted to commit a like offence, who 
may have it in their power to do so. 

Of all crimes, none indicates malice more strong- 
ly, than to attempt to destroy life by poison. It 
produces in its nature a horrible death, and none 
can guard themselves against it ‘‘by manhood or 
foresight.” 

The circumstances which marked-the commis- 
sion of this offence, indicated deliberation on the 
part of the unhappy youth atthe Bar,and a determi- 
nation by himto effect his fell purpose. He was of 
competent age and discretion, had been well edu- 
cated, and was of sufficient experience in drugs, 
to know that he was preparing for Mr. Noyes 
and his family a poisonous substance, which was 
used to destroy life. He had committed a fault, 
for which Mr. Noyes had threatened to dismiss 
him from his service, and to send him to his pa- 
rents, and he had expressed great dread of return- 
ing home under such circumstances. His mis- 
conduct was known to the members of the family 
of Mr. Noyes, with whom he resided. While in 
this condition, he conceived the horrid design of 
putting Arsenic into the food which was tobe pre- 
pared for dinner for the family, which consisted of 
nine individuals, rear he said,to make them 
sick, but not to destroy their lives, and so, during 
their sickness, and in the confusion incident to 
such a scene, to return home, without carrying 
any letter or other testimonial of his bad conduct. 

e sprinkled the poison upon the food at nine 








of the clock in the morning; returned home again 
at twelve and added to the quantity, and gave no- 
tice that he should not come back to dinner. He 
used enough to have inevitably destroyed all their 
lives, and he would have effected this purpose, 
had not powerful remedies been instantly used, 
and happily with success, to prevent a fatal result. 
Had death ensued,it would have been murder. He 
could not have escapéd the consequences of the 
deed: by saying that he intended only to make 
the family sick, but not to destroy their lives. If 
he did the thing voluntarily and deliberately, and 
with the intent to do any mischief, it was done 
maliciously; and he is answerable in law for the 
natural and y q es of the act. 
I wish that I could impute it to accident, to want 
of discretion, to any oe rather than to malice; 
but not only the verdict of the jury, but the cireum- 





stances of the case convince me, that the a y 


ant perpetrated this deed with such deliberate 
malice, as that he is a suitable object of punish- 
ment, 

I have striven to find such circumstances of 
mitigation, as would authorise me to suspend the 
sentence, and to consent to send the defendant 
to the House of Reformation for Juvenile Offen- 
ders. But that house was not prepared for such 
an offender as this. It is a school rather thana 
prison, the excellent master having power to 
strain the inmates, and to resort to such sev 
applications, as will subdue the vicious and obsti- 


nate. 

Ifhe should be sent to that place, it would not, 
I fear be regarded by the community, and espe- 
cially by the young, as a punishment. To send 
him home to his friends, without punishment, 
would be a great reflection on the justice of the 
law. Perhaps it is owing to his expectation that 
this would be the result, that he has discovered 
little or no sensibility during the course of these 
proceedings. 

Neither in our jail, nor in the House of Cor- 
rection, are there separate cells, or the means of 
classifying the inmates, or suitable provision for 
their moral and religious instruction. 

I must send him to the State Prison, because 
he has committed this great crime, and that others 
may be deterred from a like act. He will there 
be kept separate from all other convicts, and at 
some suitable employment. He will be favored 
with the Christian instructions of a wise and be- 
nevolent Chaplain; and, under the kind and vigi 
lant eye of the Warden, nothing will be omitted o 
bring him to a salutary sense of his early guilt, 
and to encourage his virtuous efforts yet to be- 
come a good man. It is not too late. May all 
others take warning by his fate. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It will be pleasing to the readers of our little paper to know, that 
our Correspondents have lately very much increased. 

“Children’s Friend,” “Time is: long,” “ Raikes, jr.” “ Will you 
Ride,” “F. D.” and “ W. A.” are received, and will appear as soon 
as our limits will admit. 

The Lines “from one who once had a hope, but is now a misert- 
able backslider,” have not poetic merit sufficient for the public eye. 
We feel much sympathy for the writer, and would advise him to 
express his feelings, without reserve, to some faithful Minister, 
whose advice may be of essential service. 
————————————— 


POETRY. 








THE CARE OF PROVIDENCE. 

Consider how the lillies grow, 
Without our toil or care : 

Yet, richly clothed, spontaneous blow, 
In beauty soft and fair. 

And though unsheltered and alone, 
Expoeed to every breeze, 

No monarch on his glittering throne, 
Is clad like one of these. 

Ifour Almi Father thus 
Arrays a little flower 

He surely will provide for us 
Through every passing hour. 

Then let the things of earth no more 
Abstract his love : 




















